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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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U. S. Leads World 
With Foreign Trade 


Tops International Commerce; 
Both Buying, Selling Show 
Increase Last Year 


EXPORTS SURPASS IMPORTS 


Figures for 1937 Show That U. S. 
Sells More to Other Countries 
Than It Buys from Them 


The foreign trade of the United States 
almost completely covers the globe. A 
traveler finds it difficult to penetrate into 
faraway corners which have not been 
reached first by American salesmen. The 
tourist may ride through the streets of 
Cairo, the boulevards of Paris, or over the 
mountain highways of the Andes in an 
American-made automobile. He may cool 
his drinking water in the Belgian Congo, in 
Mongolia, in Cuba, or in Mexico with ice 
from an American-made refrigerator. He 
may watch American-made tractors at work 
in the fields of Australia, of Canada, of 
Russia, and of India. And he may find 
“Made in the United States” stamped on 
the toothbrush he buys in Puerto Rico, 
Hong Kong, Melbourne, Rio de Janeiro, or 
London. 

The United States supplies the world with 
more goods than any other nation; it pro- 
duced 13 per cent of the total 27-billion- 
dollar commerce last year. Of course, it 
buys from every nation and every continent 
also. Every day each person in the United 
States uses scores of articles and materials 
shipped from abroad—rubber, tin, coffee, 
bananas, manganese, silk, newsprint, potash, 
and many others. 


A Marked Increase 

The year 1937 was a good one for the 
United States’ foreign trade. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that our total 
sales to and purchases from other nations 
reached $6,429,000,000, a considerable in- 
crease over the $4,879,000,000 for the pre- 
vious 12 months. However, it does not 
threaten the record nine-billion-dollar to- 
tals reached in 1928 and 1929, although it 
far surpasses the low of $2,934.,000,000 set 
in 1932. Both exports and imports in- 
creased substantially last year, the former 
36 per cent and the latter 27 per cent. As 
usual, our sales to foreign nations were 
greater than our purchases from them, by 
$261,000,000. Trade during the latter part 
of 1937 and the first part of 1938 showed 
a great decrease in imports. Poor busi- 
ness conditions here have greatly reduced 
our purchases abroad. Our exports, how- 
ever, have held up almost to the 1937 
level, since conditions abroad have not de- 
clined seriously. 

The United States is unique among the 
nations in that it has large quantities of 
both raw materials and manufactured arti- 
cles for sale. The other highly industrial- 
ized nations, such as Germany, France, and 
England, depend almost entirely on their 
factories to turn out products for foreign 
consumption. And the great areas which 
produce raw materials, British Malaya, 
Argentina, and Brazil, have few factories. 

America once played the part of a sup- 
ply depot for European factories. In its 
early years, the United States was a huge 
farm, lumbering camp, and fishing ground 
for the people of Europe. There was virtu- 
ally no industrial activity here. Tools, 
china, silks and linens, furniture, and ready- 
made clothes had to be imported, usually 
from England. In _ return, Americans 

(Continued on page 8) 





THE FISHERMAN 


The pleasures of the savage and the child should find some place in adult, civilized life if the strains of a 
comptex, mechanized age are to be endured. 








Eseaping Costs of Progress 


Tne march of progress has placed an almost unbearable burden upon the human 
organism. It has deprived men and women of forms of life and of enjoyment which 
their ancestors knew and practiced for thousands of years. 
to live in a complex age. 


It has obliged everyone 
The new duties and obligations which modern life imposes 
have given man work for which his nerves are unprepared. He 
work with machinery and think in abstract terms. 


now live and 
He is affected not only by his 
immediate surroundings but by far-off and far-flung events and developments which 
he is called upon to understand and influence if he is to survive and prosper. He must 
do all this with a brain which developed and assumed its present form when life was 
primitive and simple. 


must 


All this has come in a period so brief that it seems but a moment of time when 
considered in relation to the long centuries of recorded and unrecorded history. It is 
only in the very recent stages of human experience that we have moved out of the 
primitive way of life. A very simple form of existence has been the lot of man during 
the greater part of his time upon the earth. His nervous system is suited to that 
sort of existence. It has not changed since he came to live in the clamorous, complex 
environment which we call modern civilization. 

That is why we so often feel a sense of strain. It accounts for our irritation at the 
restraints imposed upon us by our machine-age duties; for a desire to loosen the ties 
which hold us to the drudgery of the machine age, against which our nerves sometimes 
rebel. But rebellious though we may be, idealistically as we sometimes long for 
“the good old days,” those old days, which, by the way, were not so good in all their 
features as we may suppose, will not come back. The machine age, with its regimenta- 
tion and its disciplines, is here to stay. What, then, can we do about it? 

We can soften these imperative disciplines by periods of relaxation when we rest our 
overwrought nerves by vicarious visits to “the good old days.” 
islands of primitive enjoyment in the sea of modern duties. 
should have our hobbies. So far as possible we should find individual forms of sport, 
recreation, entertainment. We should realize, however, that we must 
work together in order to bring the opportunities of play life to all. 
community-supported recreation on a scale never hitherto known. It means better 
support for libraries. It means hiking clubs and youth movements and shelters for 
hikers such as those which have become so popular in Europe. 
attention to individual and social provision for leisure time. 


We should maintain 
We should play; we 


organize and 
This means 


It means increasing 


Canadians Examine 
Numerous Problems 


Prosperity of Nation Depends 
Upon Maintenance of Flour- 
ishing Foreign Trade 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE UP 
Conflict Arises Setueon Central Gov- 
ernment and Provinces over 
Economic Control 


Three days before the American people 
commemorated the anniversary of their na- 
tional independence, their neighbors to the 
north, who with them share practically the 
entire North American continent, engaged 
in similar festivities. For it was 71 years 


ago, on July 1, that the Dominion of 
Canada was born. Four British colonies 
in North America, Upper and Lower 


Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
joined hands and became a federation. The 
remaining provinces soon affiliated with the 
union, until a nation spreading from ocean 
to ocean and becoming the second most 
important member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations took its place among the 
world powers. 


Canada’s Position 


Today the Dominion of Canada includes 
11 provinces. Though it is the fourth 
largest country in the world, it is one of the 
least densely populated of nations, having 
a total population smaller than that of New 
York state. And 60 per cent of the in- 
habitants are concentrated in the two prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, thus leaving 
vast expanses of territory totally unin- 
habited or only sparsely populated. 

Canada occupies a peculiar position on 
the world stage. From the economic stand- 
point, it ranks with the major powers, and 
yet its political position is one of secondary 
or inferior importance. For that reason, it 
is less frequently and less conspicuously 
in the news than many of the smaller na- 
tions of Europe, and most Americans mani- 
fest a less keen interest in developments in 
Canada than they do in events which take 
place abroad. 

The bonds which hold the United States 
and Canada together in close and friendly 
relations are both political and economic. 
Both nations are steeped in the democratic 
tradition and both regard themselves as bul- 
warks against the onward march of auto- 
cratic government. For more than a cen- 
tury Canadian-American relations have 
been so friendly that the question of a 
serious dispute between the two nations has 
been unthinkable. A 5,000-mile unfortified 
border in the world exists between them. 
On many of the pressing problems con- 
fronting the world, the two countries see 
eye to eye and act as one. 

However important the political ties may 
be between the two nations, they fade into 
insignificance in comparison to the eco- 
nomic bonds which make each nation de- 
pendent upon the other. American capital- 
ists have invested billions of dollars in 
Canadian enterprises of one kind or an- 
other. American tourists annually spend in 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a billion 
dollars in Canada. A steady flow of goods 
across the border vitally affects the prosper- 
ity of the two nations. 

Canada is the second best customer for 
American goods, its imports being exceeded 
only by those of the United Kingdom. The 
United States ranks first among the import- 
ing nations of Canadian products. Last 
year we sold more than half a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods to the Canadians—a 
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third more than we sold in 1936. While 
in 1937 American imports of Canadian 
products fell more than a hundred million 
dollars below our exports to that country, 
Canada still supplied more of the American 
imports than any other nation; we pur- 
chased nearly half as much from that coun- 
try as from all the nations of Europe com- 
bined, and nearly as much as from all the 
South American nations. 


Trade with U. S. 

Many American industries would feel the 
pinch of much harder times were it not for 
their customers across the northern border. 
Canada is our largest foreign market for 
finished manufactured goods. It ranks sec- 
ond as a purchaser of crude materials and 
third as buyer of semimanufactured goods 
In 1937, the Canadians purchased $139.- 
600,000 worth of machinery and vehicles, 
including automobiles, the leading export 
Coal, bituminous and anthracite, crude ma- 
terials, nonmetallic minerals, chemicals, 
wood and paper products, food products, 
textiles, and hundreds of other products go 
to make up the list of American exports 
to Canada. 

The largest single item of importation 
from Canada is newsprint, followed by 
wood pulp. Nearly half of all American 
imports from Canada consist of wood and 
paper products. Nickel and other metals 
together with other minerals and a large 
number of manufactured products, make up 
the bulk of our imports from the north. 

Canada’s economy is so organized as to 
place heavy reliance upon a flourishing for- 
eign trade. It has borrowed billions of 
dollars, particularly in Great Britain and 
the United States, and it must maintain a 
large export surplus in order to meet the 
interest payments on this 
debt. Like the United 


\l 
States in an earlier 


period of expansion, Can- 

ada borrowed money 
abroad to build railroads, 
factories, machinery for 
farm and factory, and 
otherwise to equip itself 
for an industrial era. 


ticularly severe blow to 
the Canadians and reg- 
istered itself in heavy un- 
employment and acute 
suffering. Moreover, 
Canada is vulnerable to climatic conditions, 
for wheat and flour constitute her principal 
item of export and when the prairie prov- 
inces are swept by drought, as they fre- 
quently are, the whole nation suffers. Thus 
the Canadians are constantly menaced by a 
series of threats over which they have little 
or no control—competition from other na- 
tions in the foreign field; adverse world 
economic conditions; unfavorable weather 
conditions. 
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Sharp Contrast 

Despite these handicaps, the Canadians 
have made marked progress during the 
period of their national existence. They 
have built a modern industrial nation and 
have become one of the most advanced of 
nations, politically, economically, and cul- 
turally. In many respects Canada is but an 
extension northward of the United States, 
and it is difficult indeed for the traveler 
to tell that he is in a “foreign” country. 

The Atlantic coast of Canada seems to 
be a continuation of the New England 
region of the United States, at least in ap- 
pearance. The industrial areas are matched 
by the industrial regions of the United 
States which extend from Detroit to Buf- 
falo. The great wheat-growing regions of 
the United States likewise extend across 
the border into Canada, and in the west, 
the Canadian Rockies are but an extension 
of our own Rockies. 

Largely because of climatic conditions, 
the population of Canada is concentrated 
largely in the southern part of the country. 
The vast expanses of the north are for the 
most part uninhabited. Only a few ad- 
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THE SKYLINE OF TORONTO, CANADA, 


venturous spirits attempt to make a living 
in the north by fishing, hunting, trapping. 
or farming. The latter occupation presents 
particular difficulties because of the rigors 
of the climate which make the growing of 
profitable crops an extremely difficult propo- 
sition. 

Canadian civilization is vitally affected 
by its historical roots. From the earliest 
days of the domin‘on, one of the principal 
tasks of the government has been to com- 
bine two cultures and traditions, the Eng- 
lish and the French. Approximately 30 
per cent of the population is of French 
extraction. Centered in and around Quebec, 
the French Canadians have clung zealously 
to their traditions, have maintained their 
own language and customs, and have not 
become fused in a common culture. Nor 
is there great likelihood that the French- 
speaking section of the population will as- 
sume a less important part in dominion 
affairs in the future; on the contrary, their 
importance is likely to increase as a result 


of a much higher birth rate. It is esti- 


provinces are jealous of their rights and 
prerogatives and are resentful when they 
feel that the central government is invading 
their territory with various acts of legisla- 
tion. The French-speaking Canadians, be- 
ing a minority, are particularly suspicious 
of the extension of centralized control 


Canadian Constitution 


According to the Canadian constitution 
the Ottawa government enjoys all powers 
except those which are specifically conferred 
upon the provinces. One of the powers re- 
served to the provinces is control 
“civil and property rights.” It is the con- 
flict over the interpretation of these ‘‘civil 
and property rights’ which has given rise 
to the serious controversy of the last few 
years. A considerable portion of the legis- 
lation passed by the parliament at Ottawa 
has been declared unconstitutional on the 
ground that it violates the civil and prop- 
erty rights reserved to the several prov- 
inces. Three years the parliament 
passed a comprehensive program of indus- 

trial and agricultural con- 
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mated that today, the British section of the 
population is only 50 per cent of the total, 
the German, Scandinavian, and Ukrainian 
groups comprising fully 20 per cent of the 
total. 

This admixture of 
races and cultures raises 
serious difficulties for the 
Canadians and has 
stood in the way of com- 
plete national unity and 
harmony. The French 
section of the population 
naturally favors a for- 
eign policy which will as- 
sist those nations of Eu- 
rope to which it is allied 
culturally and religiously. 
In the Ethiopian war, as 
well as in the conflict in 
Spain, popular sentiment 
has been sharply divided. 
largely as a result of the 
racial differences of the 
people. 


Provincial Relations 


The most important 
conflict, however, is in the domestic field, 
and for months a major controversy has 
been raging over the question of centralized 
power. In many respects, this issue is 
similar to that which has gripped the United 
Siates during the last few years. The 
Canadian form of government is similar to 
the American in that authority is divided 
between the central government at Ottawa 
and the various provincial governments. 
Like the American states, the Canadian 
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trol, not greatly dis- 
similar to the New Deal 
program of the United 
States. It included maxi- 
mum hours and mini- 
mum wages, social secur- 
ity and unemployment 
insurance. and aid to 


z Canadian farmers. This 
Pr entire program has had 
3 to be discarded on the 
‘ TAL Ny, ground that it was un- 


=P constitutional. 


aS crowns It is not the Canadian 
7% Supreme Court which has 
sh eae: invalidated this legisla- 


Unlike the highest 
American tribunal, the 
Canadian court acts 
solely in an advisory ca- 
i pacity. The government 
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is not obliged to accept 
its decisions. The real court of last resort 
in cases involving the constitutionality of 
acts of the Canadian parliament is the Privy 
Council in London. With few exceptions, 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RWY. 


MALIGNE LAKE IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


during the last half century, the Privy 
Council has decided cases in favor of the 
provincial governments and against the cen- 
tral government. The whole batch of 
Canadian ‘“‘New Deal” measures has been 
thrown out as unconstitutional by the Coun- 
cil, on the ground that they constitute a 
violation of the “civil and property rights” 
of the provinces which are guaranteed by 
the constitution. 

The conflict over this constitutional issue 


1S NOT UNLIKE THAT OF AN AMERICAN 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RWY 


INDUSTRIAL CITY 


cuts deep into Canadian political life. In 
to clarify the situation and to re 
define the relations between the central and 
the provincial governments, a 


ordet 


commission 
was appointed last summer to canvass the 
whole field 
for amendments in the C 
The 
now been completed and the commission’s 
report and recommendations are expected 
to be forthcoming before many weeks have 


passed 


ind to make recommendations 
inadian constitu 
investigation has 


tion, if necessary 


The Future 


Whatever may be the outcome of this 
dispute, the Canadians look to the future 
with uncertainty. They are encouraged by 
the fact that their exports for the year 
ending last March 31 reached the highest 
total since 1930, which was reflected in 
greater prosperity throughout the country. 
But their economy is so directly tied to that 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
which together account for more than three- 
fourths of their total foreign trade, that 
they cannot remain unconcerned in the face 
of adverse conditions in those nations. For 
example, the recession in the United States 
has affected adversely certain Canadian in- 
dustries, especially the newsprint mills, 
which lean so heavily upon the American 
market. 





U. S. FOREIGN TRADE 
(Concluded from page 8) 
dollars’ worth of products, among which 
Australia’s shipments of raw wool were the 
most important single item. 

The entire continent of Africa purchased 
only $152,000,000 worth of goods here last 
year, or less than the total for France alone 
Most of the purchases went to British 
South Africa. Africa’s exports to the United 


States were even smaller, amounting to 
only $92,000,000. A large quantity of 
African goods reaches the United States 


through European nations, however, which 
re-export shipments, sometimes after put- 
ting them in a semimanufactured form. 
Corn, hides, skins, raw wool, and diamonds 
were purchased from British South Africa 
last year. Cocoa came in 
from British West Africa, 
and unusually large sup- 
plies of Egyptian cotton 
were purchased by Ameri- 
can mills. 

Many aspects of the 
foreign trade situation are 
not considered in this ar- 
ticle—the tariff question, 
the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program of Secre- 
tary Hull, and so on. But 
at this time, with business 
conditions as they are, for- 
eign trade is especially im- 
portant. A shrinking for- 
eign market would un- 
doubtedly make it more 
difficult for the United 
States to progress toward 
economic recovery, where- 
as a strong market for 
American products abroad 
would tend to bolster the prices here, and 
so keep production up. Thus far our sales to 
foreign countries have almost equaled the 
1937 levels, but it remains to be seen if 
those nations can continue to buy from us 
when we are not buying proportionately 
from them. If the depression in which the 
United States finds itself does not spread 
to other nations, we may expect our export 
business to hold up. But if the depression 
becomes world-wide, foreign trade will fall. 
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A FLOOD OF TROUBLES 


CARGILL IN CHATTANOOGA TIMES 


France: The first of the democratic 
powers to decide upon active resistance to 
Japanese advances toward foreign holdings 
south of China has been France. Persistent 
indications that the Japanese intended to 
occupy the island of Hainan, southwest of 
Hong Kong, brought about a French effort 
to forestall any such move. Hainan, as 
we mentioned last week, occupies a key 
position in the China Sea, for it dominates 
the ports of French Indo-China on the one 
hand, and offers a means of cutting off 
Hong Kong from the British base at 
Singapore on the other. The British, it is 
believed, would rather have given up Hong 
Kong than to go to war for it, but the 
French entertained no such ideas as to 
Indo-China, which is the most valuable 
French possession outside of the colonies in 
Africa. 

The moves of the French government 
were quick and, for the most part. un- 
expected. Last week a warning was served 
on Japan that for her to try to occupy 
Hainan would bring serious consequences. 
A French naval patrol appeared nearby, 
while rumor had it that a large French 
fleet was riding somewhere in the South 
China Sea. The British government joined 
the French in this warning and indicated 
that it would support France if hostilities 
should break out as a result of France’s 
action. 

The second move on the part of France 
was to cancel Japanese import quotas, 
which might mean a breaking off of trade 
relations if continued for long. 

Most recent of the acts of the French 
government was to occupy a group of small 
islands near Hainan, known as the Paracel 
Islands. These islands, for the most part 
small and of little value, are important only 
as air bases for action against Hainan or 
against French Indo-China. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, little notice would 
be taken of such an occupation, but under 
the present circumstances such an open 
move may be interpreted either as a warn- 
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ing or a threat. The Japanese government 
has been very cautious about the matter 
so far. The press, however, has struck a 
strange note of irony in suggesting that 
such occupation by the French “is illegal 
because it violates Chinese territorial 
rights.” 


* * * 


Palestine: Outbreaks of violence in 
Palestine once more reached serious pro- 
portions last week when Arabs and Jews 
battled in the region between Tel Aviv, 
which is predominantly Jewish, and the 
Arab city of Jaffa. Bombs were thrown 
into buses and doorways, killing nine Arabs 
and injuring 23 more. Crowds of Arabs 
moving towards Tel Aviv from Jaffa, ap- 
parently to avenge themselves, were stopped 
by British troops. British officials in 
Palestine, angry at press reports sent out 
by newspapermen, clamped down a rigor- 









































STARTING IT ALL OVER AGAIN? 


ELOERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 
ous censorship, and threatened to expel 
any newspaperman who disregarded the 
regulation. At the present time, a peaceful 
settlement of the Jewish-Arab disputes in 
Palestine seems far distant, if not actually 
out of sight. The situation, bad enough 
before, is now explosive 


* * 


Europe: A key question in European 
affairs—whether England and Italy will 
ever see their mutual friendship pact in 
operation—seems as far from solution as 
ever. Tension over the bombings of British 
ships by the Spanish insurgents eased off 
somewhat as it was reported that Mussolini 
had advised Franco to restrain his fliers for 
a while. Recognition of the loyalist-held 
port of Almeria as a neutral haven to which 
British ships could proceed without fear 
of bombing was under consideration. While 
representatives of 27 nations sat in London 
and discussed the familiar problem of with- 
drawal of volunteers from Spain, Spanish 
insurgents opened another great offensive 
and, backed by modern artillery, tanks, 
and planes, advanced from seven to 13 
miles southeast of Teruel in the face of 
stiff resistance both from determined loy- 
alists and from the rocky ground on which 
they fought. 

Although outwardly confident of peace, 
England and Italy continued their feverish 
and costly arms race. Most expensive of 
these efforts are being made by the British 
government which is spending $5,000,000 
daily to increase her armed forces, or as 
much as Japan is spending on her war 
in China. These expenditures, unparalleled 
in peacetime, are not only continuing with- 
out letup, but at a constantly accelerated 
pace. News of a leak of official secrets in 
high circles of the Royal Air Force aroused 
in Commons a demand for an investiga- 


tion. Simultaneously the army prepared 
to open a court martial. 

Italy, on her part, has spent $1,260,000,- 
000 in the last 45 months in an effort to 
bring her fighting force to first-class 
strength. This sum, more than two-thirds 
of the cost of the Ethiopian war, is rapidly 
mounting and increasing Italy’s already 
top-heavy tax burden. Mussolini’s latest 
move to raise money has been to clamp 
a heavier capital levy against assets such 
as real estate. Greatly angered by As- 
sociated Press reports that Italian wheat 
production this year will fall 36,500,000 
bushels short of the country’s needs, Prem- 
ier Mussolini: shouted defiance at the 
democracies which, he said, were hoping 
to see Italy weakened by a wheat shortage. 
He declared that they will be disappointed, 
but admitted that this year’s harvest is 
running behind the inadequate yield of 
last year. 


* * * 


Austria: It was four months ago that 
Hitler marched in and annexed Austria. 
Although things have quieted down a little, 
the repercussions are still felt around the 
world. Vincent Sheehan, writing in the 
New York Herald-Tribune after a stay in 
Vienna, announced his belief that Na- 
tional Socialism has come to Austria to 
stay. It has gained a firm hold over the 
lives of great numbers of the middle class 
and the workers. Unemployment has been 
“reduced, and in some sections almost elim- 
inated entirely. “It is my impression,” he 
writes, “that the Nazi control over Viennese 
workers is now already complete, and that 
any anti-Nazi hope, based on a supposed 
dissatisfaction of the proletarians, is vain 
and futile.” 

The other side of Mr. Sheehan’s report 
coincides closely with that of the New York 
Times correspondent, G. E. R. Gedye. 














STILL A LITTLE SHY 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Terror and fear still rule all who do not 
conform to Nazi standards. More than 
50,000 people have been jailed within three 
and one-half months. Of these, about 
20,000 are Jews. 12,000 Catholics, about 
5,000 members of the pro-fascist Heim- 
wehr, several hundred aristocrats, and some 
500 Nazis who have been confined to con- 
centration camps for discipline. 
Meanwhile efforts of outside nations to 
collect debts owed to them by Austrians 
have not met with success. A large group 
comprising a majority of Austria’s creditors 
recently gathered together to apply col- 
lective financial pressure against Germany 
and obtain Hitler’s recognition of his ob- 
ligation to pay Austria’s debts. The posi- 
tion of the creditors was clear. Germany 
took over all of Austria’s riches and credits. 
Therefore she should take over Austria’s 
obligations as well. The creditors, asking 





for a settlement on broad lines, were mak- 
ing some progress (since they were in a 
position to damage Germany if they 
wished) when England suddenly bolted and 
signed a separate agreement with Germany, 
reducing the Austrian debts to her about 
50 per cent. With England now out of 
the situation, the United States and the 
rest of the creditor countries have left to 
them no other course but to get as much as 
they can of what is left. The Anglo-German 


‘agreement was hailed in Berlin and Lon- 


don, but not elsewhere. 
* * ok 


Chaco: Once again Bolivia and Paraguay 
have failed to reach an agreement which 
will end their long and abortive wars for 
control of the Gran Chaco region which 
lies between them. With every other legal 
method cast aside, delegates to the peace 
conference now being held in Buenos Aires 
show little hope that any settlement will 
be reached. Two weeks ago, Paraguay 
refused to accept the mediation plan of- 
fered by six nations. Last week, Bolivia 
refused to accept another general arbitra- 
tion program. The New York Times cor- 
respondent in Buenos Aires quotes one dele- 
gate as asserting that chances are a thou- 
sand to one against success. 

Bolivia's position is that she accepted 
the first mediation offer. and presented 
her minimum claims to the conference. 
The claims submitted by Paraguay, the 
Bolivians assert, are the maximum claims 
of that country, and take in most of the 
Chaco. <A cloud of pessimism now hangs 
over the delegates, and the general feeling 
is that Bolivia and Paraguay will shortly 
renew their struggle for control of the 
Gran Chaco region and the rich oil stores 
contained within it. 


x * * 


Germany: Engineers have long specu- 
lated as to whether or not the Diesel engine 
could be adapted to airplane use in place 
of the gasoline engine. Today in Ger- 
many the Junkers Company is rushing to 
completion a plane that will be driven by 
this type of engine, and it is expected that 
the first test flights will be made this 
year. The Germans, who have been more 
successful with Diesels than have any 
other people, are confident that they can 
build cheaper and more efficient planes by 
this method. 

The plane under construction will have 
2,000 horsepower and will be liquid cooled. 
The chief disadvantage of the Diesel, 
namely its weight, has been considerably 
reduced as a result of laboratory tests. The 
motor of the new plane will have more 
and smaller cylinders than has the or- 
dinary plane, and it will burn crude oil 
rather than high-test gasoline. 
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THE BRAZILIAN TRAINING SHIP, ALMIRANTE SALDANHA, VISITS THE CAPITAL 


Balancing the Books 


The federal government keeps books from 
July 1 to June 30; each year at the end of 
June, it totals the income and expenditures 
for the year. During President Roosevelt’s 
term in office. the Treasury Department has 
reported a deficit every year. The government 
has spent more than it has taken in. The 
past year was no exception; the deficit for the 
12 months amounted to $1,459,248.100. The 
income for the year was $6,241,661,226, while 
the expenditures totaled $7,700,909,326 

A deficit of only one and one-half billions, 
however, is a great improvement over the 
recent years. During President 
Roosevelt’s first full year in office, the deficit 
was over three and one-half billions. It 
climbed to almost four and one-half billions 
in 1936, when the veterans’ bonus was paid. 


records of 
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Last year it was over two and one-half billions. 

The President’s critics are constantly call- 
ing on him to balance the budget, to reduce 
government expenditures so that the national 
debt, which is now slightly larger than 37 
billion dollars, will not increase further. They 
say that the President is ruining the nation by 
his extravagance, that taxes are too burden- 
some now, and will have to be increased to 
meet the new expenses. 

The President, however, claims that he is 
spending money only because it is necessary. 
He will balance the budget as soon as it is 
possible to do so. Other things are more 
important, he contends—-feeding the hungry, 
giving work to the unemployed. Whenever 
the nation’s industries provide jobs for those 
who want to work, so that the government will 
not be faced with the problem of caring for 


them, then, he says, the budget can be 


balanced. 

Despite the improvement made this year, 
it is likely that next year’s deficit will be 
larger rather than smaller. 


The President 


in 1937. Business 
good, and it looked as though the 
would not have to spend so much for relief 


tried to cut expenses was 


government 


and relief funds 
Probably they will have 


But the recession came along 
had to be increased 


be increased still more during the next 12 


to 
months. One government official recently pre- 
dicted that the nation would have to launch 


a much more extensive public works program 


than it is now carrying on. If so, there is 
little hope of balancing the budget. Some 
estimate the probable deficit at more than 


three billion dollars. 


FDR Travels 


Whenever the President is not in Washing- 
ton, the flagpole on the White House is left 
empty. Last Wednesday evening the flag was 
hauled in, and it will not fly again for almost 
a month. Thursday President Roosevelt left 
on a cross-country trip which takes him 
through the lower half of the nation. He will 
arrive in San Diego July 16, and board a 
ship there for a two weeks’ fishing trip in the 
Pacific. He will return to the East by water, 
stop in Georgia briefly, and will arrive in 
Washington by rail early in August. 

The tour has much more significance than 
a simple vacation for the President. 
recent 


In his 
“fireside” chat, he made it clear that 
he intended to take part in the congressional 
primaries and scheduled for the 
summer and fall. His schedule for the jaunt 


elections, 


across the country will take him through 
several states in which the New Deal is a 
major issue in the campaigns In short 


speeches from the rear of his special train, 
the President is expected to indicate his pref- 
erence for this candidate or that. The 
compliments and criticisms which he will prob- 
ably pass out will be designed to affect the 
election returns. 


Indiana, Oklahoma 


The New Deal goes to the political wars 
tomorrow on two fronts. In Indiana, the 
Democrats meet in state convention with their 
most important task that of selecting a nominee 
for the Senate. Senator Frederick Van Nuys’ 
term expires this year. Until the last few days, 
it was generally agreed that the senator was 
one of those to be “purged” from the Senate 
if possible. On several occasions, notably the 
Supreme Court and the government reorganiza- 
tion fights, he has opposed President Roose- 
velt’s measures. A year ago Governor Town- 
send, the head of Indiana’s state Democratic 
machine, announced that Senator Van Nuys 





would probably not be nominated for another 
term. The senator himself seemed to accept 
the fact that he would not be. However, he 
laid plans to run as an independent, thus 
making a three-cornered race of the election. 
Now it seems that the Indiana Democrats may 
reconsider. Governor Townsend has invited 
him to be a candidate for the senatorial nomi- 
nation. That mean that he will 
receive the nomination, of course, but it is 
an indication that he has a much greater 
chance than anyone predicted 

Oklahoma picks its party candidates by 
primaries rather than by state conventions. 
Tomorrow the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans go to the polls in what might be, for 
itself, since 
nominee is almost certain to 
Elmer Thomas is asking 
to Congress, and he has the 
His two 

Gomer 


does not 


practical purposes, the election 
the Democratic 
be elected senator 
returned 
hearty support of the 
Representative 
Marland. Repve- 
deal of support 
enthusiasts; he 
New Deal. The 
like Senator Thomas, is campaign- 
ing on a pro-Roosevelt platform, but it is 
thought that the President would much prefer 
having Senator Thomas in Washington. To 
that extent the election is a New Deal issue 


to be 
President. 
principal rivals are 
Smith and Governor E. W 
Smith has a 
among the 


sentative good 


old-age-pension 
toward the 


s rather cool 


governor 


Circus Troubles 


employers and 
show on earth” 


A disagreement between 
employees sent “the greatest 


back to its winter quarters a few days ago. 
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TO MAKE THE DESERT BLOOM 


PEASE IN NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Com- 
bined Shows started out last spring with the 
largest circus troupe in the world. But busi- 
ness was poor, the circus owners said, so they 
ordered a 25 per cent wage cut for all employ- 
ees. The American Federation of Actors, an 
affiliate of the A. F. of L. representing the 
performers and the ‘“roustabouts,”’ refused to 
accept the wage cut. Its leaders claimed that 
the circus owners were trying to increase profits 
at the workers’ expense, and that there was no 
need for a reduction in wages. In Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, they refused to put on a per- 
formance. Several conferences held, 
but no agreement could be reached, so the 
circus was packed up and started for its 
winter home in Sarasota, Florida. Both par- 
ties in the controversy claim that the other 
has been unreasonabie and selfish. Conflict- 
ing figures on wages, other and 
income have been issued. 

Twenty-one cars of the circus have now 
been sent to join the Al G. Barnes Circus, 


were 


expenses, 





a subsidiary of Ringling Brothers, Barnum 
and Bailey. The Barnes circus, which noy 
includes some of the most famous acts in the 
circus realm, may switch to the Ringling 


schedule for the remainder of the summer 


Nye Nominated 


\ primary campaign in which the New Deal 
was not the was 


North Dakota. 


issue waged recently jp 


Instead of the usual contest 
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(Sitting) Left to Right: Senator 


William E. Borah, Herma Olip 


King; senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Chairman; Representative igtton 


and Representative Edward C. Eicher. (Standing) Left to Ri 
Garland S. Ferguson, Chairman Federa! Trade Commission; 
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liom 


of Labor Statistics; Represesative 


between the “100 per cent” Roosevelt candi- 
date and a more conservative Democrat, the 
North Dakota primary featured a_ battle 
between Senator Gerald P. Nye and Governor 
William Langer for the Republican nomina- 
tion for senator. Senator Nye won by a 
sizable margin, although Governor Langer’s 
organization, the Langer Non-Partisan League 
placed its men in nearly every other position 

Senator Nye has been an outstanding figure 
in Congress for a number of years, distin- 
guished especially by his efforts to insure 
the United States neutrality in case of foreign 
He is greatly respected by such peace 
organizations as the National Council for the 
Governor Langer opposed 


wars. 


Prevention of War 
him on the grounds that he had done very little 
for the state of North Dakota during his two 
terms in the Senate. A majority of the state's 
Republicans disagreed with the governor, how- 
ever, so Senator Nye will be the party’s candi- 
date in the fall elections, opposing the Demo- 
cratic nominee, J. J. Nygaard. 


Olympic Park 


The Olympic Peninsula in Washington is 
often referred to as the “last frontier” in 
the United States. It is bordered on three 
sides by water—on the west by the Pacific, 
the north by the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
and the east by Puget Sound. In it are found 
some of the few remaining stands of the great 
forests which once covered the western slopes. 
There are Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock, and 
cedar, some more than 500 feet in height, 
many of them centuries old. There are 
glaciers, snow fields dotted with Alpine flowers, 
mountain peaks and waterfalls, all making 
this one of the most beautiful regions in the 
nation. Much of it shows no trace of having 
been touched by man. 
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m Thirty-six years ago President Theodore nomical motorists because it will get 50 miles 
¥ Roosevelt signed a decree which set aside to a gallon of gas. ; 
he several hundred thousand acres of the penin- A recent survey by the Automobile Club 
1g sula as the Mount Olympus National Monu- of New York shows that there is a big 
“ ment. primarily as a game preserve for the potential market for cheap cars. The average 
famous Roosevelt elk. A few days ago Presi- life of an automobile is estimated at seven 
ent Franklin D. Roosevelt signed a bill which years, yet there are hundreds of thousands 
tripled the size of the preserve and renamed of cars on the highways today beyond that 
re it the Olympic National Park. It now in- limit. There are about 33,000 1924 models 
D ludes approximately 1,402 square miles, or in use, and a total of 1,145,000 which are 
st an area about the size of Rhode Island. and 10 years old or more. It is to the owners 





of these automobiles, most of whom have in- 
comes ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 a year, 
that the Crosley machine is expected to appeal. 


Irrigation Pays 


The orchards and gardens which have been 
made to grow in the desert states proved long 
ago that it is profitable to irrigate such land. 
Oregon farmers are now using “supplemental” 
irrigation in areas which are far from arid 
In the Willamette Valley, for instance, there 
is enough rainfall to produce crops, yet 20,000 
acres are watered artificially. 

The results speak for themselves. 
berries average from one-fourth larger to 
twice the usual size. Red-raspberry producers 
have doubled their income. One potato grower 
produced 234 sacks per acre on land which 
before being irrigated grew only 89 sacks. 
In several instances, potato production has 
improved by more than 100 bushels to the 
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WEDEN, unlike many other European na- 
tions, made single attempt to 
colonize America in the early days. 


only a 
That was 
in 1638, when a struggling group of settlers 





IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
in America’) 


to one’s reading is ‘Western World 
Literature” (New York: Macmillan. $3.50), 
edited by Harry Wolcott Robbins and William 
Harold Coleman. The purpose in 
this anthology of famous writings is not to give 
the student a one-volume library, but to 
furnish him with an introduction to English 
and American literature, as with 
sufficient selections by Greek, Latin, French, 


clusion 


editors’ 


well as 


acre A clover-seed farmer increased his IN > h ; ' ‘ German, Spanish, Scandinavian, and other 
pie ae , : ‘ started New Swede > reg é Bs Gs “ . ; . : 
yield from 55 pounds to 355 pounds per acre. Gen in the region that 1 authors to provide a reliable foundation for 
yes preree tee Soer now Delaware. Recently a several days’ cele- his further study 
Supplemental irrigation gives the farmer bration was held at Wilmington, Delawar , gf a 
TEE WHCH WILL sett perpen sc808 senator William H, Some control over his crop too. By regulating 4, mark the tercentenary annivercar + th lhe editors have included all types of litera- 
Herma Oliphant, Genera ounsel for Treasury; Senator illiam . “ . i ? ark ; srcentenary anniversary oO e . a » ourants af ic - , 
rote tie W. Sumners; Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General; the amount of moisture which the plants ture, with the exception of history, oratory, 















colony’s founding. To _ it Sweden’s 











to Ri aw Penge Med res Sonny o Seems; See tee came * and the novel, which have had to be omitted 
uae Fog gyn , P ( rOWwn Prince Gustaf Adolf and other members + pecause lack of space would not permit their 
of the royal household. use. But the large volume carries 467 selec- 
li- takes in about one-fourth of the peninsula. President Roosevelt also helped with the tions by 192 authors. The plan has been to 
he Last summer the President visited the region | celebration, and ~ his speech recalled the group the works according to the authors’ 
le and was much impressed with its possibilities , Zz Pe | famous Johan Printz, won wae eee of 
or as an attraction for sightseers. Pay 7, ee | the colony. Because Johan was “a oo 
4 eZ oats — - height and girth, reputed to weigh 400 
4 ae = oe pounds,” he inspired a verse which the Presi- i 
: The Great Northwest dent recalled: 
le The first stop on the President’s cross- No Gov. of Del. | 
n country journey was made at Marietta, Ohio, Before or since 
re where the chief executive took part in a pay Peng a en al 
As Johan Printz 
n- celebration commemorating the 150th anniver- 
re sary of the Northwest Ordinance. It was that This celebration marked the height of the 
gn law, passed in 1787, which set up a temporary anniversary for the 600,000 Swedes who live 
sa government for the territory of Ohio. To in the United States. But an event that = 
he the citizens of what was then the United easily ranks second in importance is the publi- 
ed States. that territory seemed very remote: cation of a volume, ‘Swedes in America” —— 
He they thought it would probably be the western (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University  jssssssss9|j 
shi half of the nation for years to come. So they THE HIT AND RUN DRIVERS Press. $3), which summarizes the accomplish- 
eS called it the Northwest Territory, inappro- Saree et ae eon ee ments of these Scandinavians in the New 
W- priate as the name seems to us today. : ‘ World. Its editors, Adolph B. Benson and 5 
li- An interesting part of the celebration was ecelve. a farmer oie have them ready for Haboth Hedin, have chosen a number of 
0- the trip made last winter, by oxcart and river harvest ahead of the majority of the crop writers to contribute the individual chapters 
barge, from Massachusetts to Ohio, reenacting Thus he gets higher prices. on Swedes in business, agriculture, professions, 
the journey of the first settlers to the territory. government, invention, arts, manufacturing, 
Following as closely as possible in the foot- Chemistry Scores and sports. 
steps of their predecessors, the modern pio- ; ey x oe Ox 
te neers left Massachusetts in December and Png — - going into the forests T 08 cochabie that nemhors of gateens lave H. & Ee. 
: P ; re ae ee Thile I tngland states to cut maples, ‘ : : ‘ clei 
in arrived In Marietta In April. While in bivches end tech teens which were anne abandoned their good intentions to become KIRT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 
ee Marietta, the President saw the Pioneer Monu- causal tae Chemists have learned to use these familiar with the best in world literature be- 
ic, ment which was dedicated last spring. seavnatei§ trees i the oosieadiaaiiaian of “aed cause of becoming discouraged when wonder- nationalities, and under each nation to separate 
" pulp which in turn is converted into high-grade 198 Where to make a start. Even the student the various types of literature. 
nd Miniature Models paper, stockings, boots, shoes, briefcases, foun- | Who is specializing in the literature of one While there will inevitably be some criticism 
at tain pens, radio cabinets, underwear, and hun- ation, or of one continent, does not have an of the editors’ selections, either that they have 
BS. “Midget” automobiles have never been dreds of other products. easy time. The problem is not only to select omitted good works or that they have in- 
nd especially successful in the United States. The discovery is expected to prove extremely _ the truly best writings, but also to know them cluded less worthy writings, there is no dis- 
nt, several makes have been put on the market, profitable for the owners of forests formerly in relation to their predecessors. Any helter- puting that their volume is an invaluable guide. 
re but they have not caught the public fancy. regarded as of little commercial value. It skelter reading, first of later works, then back 4 4 * 
rs, Nevertheless, the Crosley Radio Corporation may also cause a boom among the pulp con-_ to earlier pieces, without knowledge of their . . 
ng is planning to introduce a two-cylinder, two- cerns of the region. The Brown Company of comparative importance, results only in a ERHAPS an avalanche > the only natural 
he passenger model this winter. It is said that New Hampshire, one of the first to make use general confusion, and ultimately leads the ~~, catastrophe “ which the German annexa- 
ng the Crosley product will sell for $250 to of the new process, is running full time, but is reader to drop his project. tion of Austria can be compared. The 
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still unable to keep up with its orders. 


An excellent guide to prevent such a con- 











similarity was striking enough at the time that 
the events were reported in the newspapers, 
and it is equally apparent in Eugene Lenn- 


te 2 a hoff’s “The Last Five Hours of Austria” 
Sees -— (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Bed avB® wee 70 $2.50). But preceding the final crash, there 
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pebbles and rocks that brought about the 
fall. Thus, Mr. Lennhoff, a competent jour- 
nalist, cites these contributing incidents which 
now fit into the picture, and brings the account 
through to Austria’s final hour as an inde- 
pendent nation. —J.H.A. 
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Personalities in the News 








Fiorello H. La Guardia 


If Mayor La Guardia of New York is an 
example, the United States is changing 
models of political leaders. There is noth- 
ing of the old-time politician about the 
mayor. He says what he thinks in words 
of one syllable, with little regard to their 
effect on his personal 
political fortunes. 
The people of New 
York seem to like it 
Last fall they elected 
him to a second term 
as the city’s chief 
executive. He ran on 
the Republican ticket 
but he is really an 
independent. Indeed, 
he won his first elec- 
tion as a representa- 
tive of the Fusion 
party, a reform group, and in both races 
he has been supported by the powerful 
American Labor party. He _ supports 
President Roosevelt on nearly every New 
Deal measure. 

The stumpy, black-haired mayor has 
made many enemies by his aggressive tac- 
tics. But he has also made many friends 
who predict a bright future for him. Some 
say he is the Republican party’s best candi- 
date for President in 1940; others want 
him to run for governor. Recently he was 
urged to try for a seat in the Senate this 
fall, since New York must elect two 
senators. The mayor’s answer was typical 
—he has a job to do in New York, he said, 
and while he would like to be senator and 
planned to run for the office someday, right 
now he intends to finish his job. 
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The mayor has crowded a great deal into 
56 years. He was born in New York, but 
raised on an army post in Arizona. He 
served six years in Budapest, Vienna, and 
Fiume with the foreign service, and four 
years at Ellis Island as an interpreter (he 
speaks five languages). He studied law 
at nights, then went into private practice 
in 1910. He served four years in the House 
of Representatives, rose from lieutenant to 
commander in the Air Force during the 
war, was defeated in an election for mayor 
of New York, went back to the House for 
10 years, and was then swept out of office 
in a Democratic landslide. In 1934 he 
was elected to his present office. It is hard 
to find a more colorful figure in American 
politics 


Reuben T. Shaw 

The newly elected head of the National 
Education Association, which includes 
about 175,000 of the nation’s teachers, is 
Dr. Reuben T. Shaw 
For almost 30 years 
Mr. Shaw has been an 
instructor in the high 
schools of Philadel- 
phia. At present he 
is head of the science 
department of North- 
east High School in 
that city. 

He came to Phila- 
delphia in 1905, just 
graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan University 
in his native state, to teach at Temple 
University. He spent four years at Temple 
meanwhile completing work for his master’s 
degree at Ohio Weslevan, and then moved 
into the public school system. He kept on 
going to school himself, however, and in 
1926 he was awarded the degree of doctor 
of philosophy by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Dr. Shaw, a well-built, sandy-haired man 
of 53, will have the task of guiding the 
nation’s largest organization of 
He gained valuable experience in directing 
the affairs of the N. E. A. last year, as a 
member of the organization’s executive 
committee—a ‘‘board of directors.” Be- 
tween 1934 and 1937 Dr. Shaw helped to 
rewrite the N. E. A.’s charter. He has 
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teachers 


children, all and all college 


graduates 


three boys 


Bertrand H. Snell 


When the gavel raps to call the House 
of Representatives to order for the open- 
ing session of the Seventy-Sixth Congress, 
the familiar figure of Bertrand H. Snell 
will be missing from its accustomed place 
on the Republican side. For Mr. Snell, 
who has served 24 years in the House as 
a representative from New York, is not 
running for reelection this fall. He is 
quitting. he to give more attention 
to his personal affairs and to conserve his 
health 

No Republican has been a more con- 
stant critic of the Democratic party, the 
New Deal, and President Roosevelt than 
Mr. Snell. Of course, as leader of the 
House Republicans for the last seven years 
it has been his duty to fight administration 
measures. But throughout his long career 
in the House, he has been a conservative 
opposed to increased governmental control 
of the individual and business. Private 
enterprise and individual initiative may be 
trusted to bring economic success to the 
nation, he believes. Since 1932, Mr. Snell 
has seen his policies rejected time and 
again, as the 
whelming Democratic 
majority ignored the 
eutnumbered Repub- 
licans. But he has 
returned to the battle 
after each defeat with 
another blistering at- 
tack. 

Mr. Snell, a native 
New Yorker, gradu- 
ated from Ambherst 
College in 1894. He 
went to work in the 
Racquette Paper Mill in Potsdam as a book- 
keeper, and eventually became manager of 
the concern. He was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1915, and then has made 
politics his profession. 


says, 


over- 
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Vincente Toledano 


A million Mexican workingmen are mem- 
bers of the Confederacion de Trabajadores 
de Mexico. better known as the C. T. M 


and at their head is Dr. Vincente Lom- 
bardo Toledano. The power which the 
C. T. M. wields in Mexico gives Dr. Tole- 


dano a position in Mexican politics second 
only to that of President 
self 

Dr. Toledano is a curious figure to be 
found in an organized labor movement. He 
is a brilliant scholar, a well-known author 
and lecturer. He was graduated from the 
University of Mexico as a lawyer, and 
taught there for a number of vears. Then 
his progressive views—‘radical” was the 
term used by his opponents—caused him 
to be forced out of the position. As a 
result, the University of Mexico now has 
a rival institution in Mexico City, called 
the Workers’ University, which is sup- 
ported by Toledano through the C. T. M 

As a young man, Dr. Toledano became 
interested in the problems of the Mexican 
workers. He joined 
the leading labor or- 
ganization, the 
CROM, and soon rose 
to a position of im- 
portance. Then he 
began to criticize the 
CROM;; he felt that 
it was not working 
for the best interests 
of the workers. The 
rift between Dr. 
Toledano and _ the 
CROM’s leader, 
Senor Morones, widened, until finally the 
former led a faction which split away from 
the parent union and set up the C. T. M., 
much as John L. Lewis led several unions 
out of the A. F. of L. to set up the CIO. 
Now the CROM has virtually disappeared 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















Development of Imperial Relations 


FTER centuries of friction and dis- 

pute, involving the relations of the 
members of the British Empire and the 
mother country, the issue seems to have 
been finally settled, at least in its more 
important aspects. Most of the ambiguity 
which had existed for generations—and 
which was one of the main causes of the 
American Revolutionary War—was_re- 
moved by the Statute of Westminster, 
adopted in 1931. Prior to that time, the 
various members of the Empire were sub- 
ordinate in certain respects to England, 
but the report upon which the 1931 statute 
based declared unequivocally that 
Canada and the other dominions “are 
autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


was 


Early Relations 


An understanding of the confusion which 
existed in imperial relations prior to the 
Statute of Westminster may be obtained 
by examining the relations between Eng- 
land and the American colonies. From the 
time of their settlement on the American 
continent, the colonists had felt that they 
were bound to England only through the 
Crown. It was the British king who had 
given them their charters. It was to him 
that they owed allegiance. Since the king 
could not be in America in person, it was 
necessary that he be represented by some- 
one, and this representative of the Crown 
was the royal governor appointed for each 
of the 
held to have the same relationship to the 
colonial legislatures or assemblies as the 
king himself had to the British parliament 
in London. As among themselves, there 
was no bond of union except common al- 
legiance to the Crown, and consequently 
two of the colonies, such as Maryland and 
Virginia, were no more united legally than 
each of them was bound to Ireland or any 
other member of the Empire. 

As members of the Empire, the colonists 
felt that it was their prerogative, as equal 
partners in that political group, to enact 
for themselves what legislative measures 
they deemed necessary, with the king’s veto 
power, exercised through the royal gover- 
nors, as the only limitation. It was only 
when the British parliament began to in- 
fringe upon this right that serious trouble 
arose. The colonists did not admit parlia- 
ment’s legal authority to enact measures for 
them, any more than the inhabitants of 
Maryland admitted the right of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses to pass laws for 


colonies. The royal governor was 


them. According to this concept, the juris- 
diction of the London parliament extended 
only over the inhabitants of Great Britain 
ind not over the people of America. 

Few of the American colonists were de- 
sirous of completely severing the political 
bonds which tied them to England. Their 
principal objective was to bring about the 
equality which they considered to be right- 
fully theirs as members of the Empire 
That one of their chief grievances was the 
intrusion of the British parliament into a 
field which they felt 
was theirs is apparent 
from the public ad- 
and writings 
of the day, as well as 
from the ‘Declaration 
of Independence _it- 
self. The following 
section of that his- 
toric document is in- 
deed revealing and 
significant : 
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Nor have we _ been 


wanting in our atten- 

tions to our British brethren. We have warned 
them, from time to time, of attempts by theit 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and set 
tlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity; and we have 
conjured them, by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence 


Status Today 


Today the members of the British Em- 
pire which enjoy dominion status, such as 
Canada, are to all practical purposes inde- 
pendent nations. They are held together 
only by allegiance to the Crown. While 
their foreign policy may be determined to 
a certain extent by this bond, legally they 
are able to act as they see fit. Canada, for 
example, negotiates its own treaties with 
foreign nations, appoints its own ministers. 
and, it is contended, reserves the 
right to declare war against foreign powers. 


even 


There is still some doubt and confusion 
on this latter point. Certain authorities 
argue that, because of common allegiance 
to the Crown, Canada is technically bound 
to follow England in declaring war or neu- 
trality. The Union of South Africa and 
Eire have attempted by legislative action 
to clarify the situation by reserving the 
right to declare either belligerency or neu- 
trality in cases where England is involved 
in a war. Canada has not yet raised the 
question in a definite form, due largely to 
the fact that such consideration at this 
time of crisis in Europe would greatly em- 
barrass the British government in its rela- 
tions with other nations. 
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National Edueation 


CHOOL teachers once thought it pru- 
dent to avoid taking part in any dis- 


ussicn of controversial issues. Neither in 


the classroom nor out did they venture into 
iebate over the vital problem of the times 
Thev lived and worked almost in a world 


part. But today, teachers have little fear 
§ discussing the hotly contested questions 
In the high schools and col- 
ges, teachers are encouraging their stu- 
fents to study the maladjustments which 
ire found in our society. And the teachers, 
speaking their minds on 


the day 


themselves, are 


these questions 


N. E. A. Convention 


The recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association illustrates this 
Fifteen thousand delegates and 
visitors—all connected in 
some way with teaching—attended the ses- 
sions of the convention, the seventy-sixth 
n the history of the Association. The 
NX. E. A.. which now includes about 175,000 
members. is the largest and most influential 
group of educators in the nation. It is to 
teachers what the American Medical Asso- 
jation is to doctors, and the American Bar 
\ssociation to lawyers. Through it and the 
18 state organizations within the parent as- 
sociation, the nation’s school teachers ex- 
press their opinions. The principal pur- 
pose of the N. E. A. is to improve the 
school system of the United States, in any 
ind every way possible 

From the time the delegates gathered in 
New York on Sunday, June 26, until they 
left on the following Thursday, they heard 
ind took part in one discussion after an- 
other based on questions confronting the 
nation and the world. The battle between 
democracy and _ totalitarian governments 
was emphasized time and again. and the 
role which the nation’s teachers play in 
safeguarding the democratic ideals of the 
United States was stressed by several 
speakers. President Roosevelt. speaking 
to the N. E. A. at the World’s Fair Grounds, 
told the delegates: “If the fires of free- 
dom and civil liberties burn low in other 
lands, they must be made brighter in our 
own. If in other lands the press and books 
ind literature of all kinds are censored, we 
must redouble our efforts here to keep them 
free. If in other lands the eternal truths 
of the past are threatened by intolerance, 
we must provide a safe place here for their 
perpetuation.” 

“The ultimate victory, 
Roosevelt 
morrow 


new trend 


Imost as 


many 


concluded Mr 

“the ultimate victory for to- 
is with democracy, and through 
democracy with education, for no people 
can be kept eternally ignorant or eternally 
enslaved.” 

Governor Herbert Lehman of New York 
City voiced practically the same sentiment. 
He said that democracy is ‘unquestionably 
under attack and pressure in many other 
parts of the world. The threat that dic- 
tatorship constitutes to democracy is a very 
real one, and may become imminent if we 


are not ever vigilant in defense of our 
liberties One of the great weapons 
of democracy is universal free education 
which teaches youth the eternal truths of 
justice, liberty, tolerance, and equality 
Those truths can be brought before no 
tribunal save that of an enlightened public 
opinion. In your hands lie the privilege 
and the responsibility of keeping vital the 
principles of American democracy guaran- 
teed to us by constitutional covenant.” 

The question was brought closer home 
to the delegates by Professor Alonzo H. 
Myers of New York University, who urged 
them to fight against the growing influence 
of such political leaders as Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City. Charging that Mayor 
Hague typified the sort of fascism which 
might someday threaten the United States 
the professor suggested that the mayor's 
testimony in a recent trial would make ex- 
cellent material for a class studying the 
techniques of dictatorship. 


Federal Aid 


The issue of federal aid to education was 
discussed at great length, both formally 
ind informally. Last winter the President's 
National Advisory Committee on Education 
reported in favor of a plan by which the 
federal government would aid the states 
in supporting the schools. It would pro- 
vide 70 million dollars the first year, and 


increase the amount gradually until it 
reached 130 million dollars for the fifth 
year and following years. The plan was 


later included in a bill, known as the 
Harrison-Fletcher-Thomas Bill, which was 
before Congress but was not acted upon. 
It will almost certainly be brought up dur- 
ing the next session. 

The teachers, while agreeing that federal 
aid to the schools is necessary, were di- 
vided as to the method by which it should 
be given. Many of them fear that the 
present plan outlined in the bill gives the 
federal government too much control over 
local school systems. Several speakers 
made it plain that they want as little federal 
control as possible, that they prefer the 
present system of state and local super- 
vision, although they feel that the federal 
government should help support the schools. 

Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah, himself 
a leading educator, was among those who 
defended the plan. Education has become 
a matter of national, rather than local, 
concern, he and federal aid is “in 
keeping with the necessities of the times.’ 
There is no need to fear that the federal 
government will try to dominate the school 
system, insisted the senator, for “no person 
in approaching the question of federal aid 
would attempt to overcome what has been 
one of the basic ideas of American gov- 
ernment—the local control of education.” 


said, 


The Legion Issue 
On the day the N. E. A. convened, 
Teachers College of Columbia University 
made public a doctor’s thesis written by 
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AS THE NEA HEARD PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 
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SOURTESY WN E Se 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON 


William Gellermann of North- 
western University. The thesis, although 
not connected in any way with the N. E. A. 
convention, gave the teachers another lively 
topic. Professor Gellermann charged the 
American Legion with being ‘reactionary 
and unpatriotic.” He said that it is not 
truly representative of the rank and file of 
service men, that it is dominated by special 
interests—bankers, politicians, wealthy busi- 
nessmen—who use ‘iis tremendous power 
for their own purposes. He called on the 
N. E. A. to sever its connections with the 
Legion and to do no more work in coopera- 
tion with it. 


’rotessor 


Officials of the Legion immediately sprang 
to its defense. Daniel Doherty, National 
Commander of the organization, appeared 
at the final session of the convention and 
spr ke to the delegates. 
sor Gellermann’s 
Columbia 
material 


He denied Profes- 
charges, and criticized 
University for publishing such 
In response to his talk, the dele- 
gates approved a resolution calling for con- 
tinued cooperation with the Legion. 

These were the topics which ‘made the 
headlines” at the N. E. A. convention. But 
there were scores of others, all of vital im- 
portance to the teachers and their work, 
which received little public mention. In the 
many group meetings held during the four- 
day session, the professional problems of 
teachers were tackled, methods of teaching 
dissected and criticized, theories advanced 
and discarded. The teachers of English, of 
art, of history, of physical education, of 
botany, of cooking, met together to 
sider the difficulties peculiar to their own 
fields. Over breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners, the educators threshed out their 
mutual problems. 


Other Problems 

The criticisms were sharp and vigorous 
Dr. Homer T. Rainey, of the American 
Youth Commission, attacked the methods 
of vocational education now being used in 
most schools, on the grounds that they did 
not prepare students adequately. Art in- 
structors were charged with the task of 
making their subject an instrument for 
world peace and international good will. 
History teachers were told that they are 
not giving their students a sufficient under- 
standing of the world in which they must 
live and work. English teachers were urged 
to make their subject matter fit into the 
everyday lives of their students, and to 
abandon the “puritanical” study of gram- 
mar and literature. Mayor La Guardia 
deplored the practice of segregating ‘“‘prob- 
lem children” in special classes, contending 


con- 


that in most cases such 
rather than benefits. 

But all was not controversy at the con- 
vention. There were many interesting and 
entertaining sidelights. Several hundred 
women teachers flocked to the fashion show 
staged especially for them. A pageant en- 
titled “Skyline,” depicting the progress of 
education through the ages, was given by 
1,000 New York school children. Miss 
Virginia Sappington, a 19-year-old teacher 
from a Kansas country school, was awarded 
an honorary life membersh’‘p in the N. E. A. 
for having saved the lives of her 20 stu- 
dents when they were threatened by a tor- 
nado last spring. Picked teams of men 
and women engaged in a pronunciation con- 
test; although the men were victorious, not 
one of the teachers made a “passing grade” 
on the test. Teachers and students took 
part in a radio panel discussion and open 
forum. but the most of the 
talking. 


treatment harms 


students did 


Routine matters were considered at the 
business sessions, and election of officers 
was held. Dr. Reuben T. Shaw (see page 
6) was elected to head the N. E. A. for 
the next year 


NO MORE “DUTCH” 

It is hard for one to imagine an en- 
tire nation manifesting dislike for a name 
by which it and its people have long been 
called, but it is a reality. The nation is 
the Netherlands, and the expression it 
resents is all forms of the word “Dutch.” 
The Netherlands government has indicated 
this upon a number of occasions, and re- 
cently its attitude became an official stand 


when it notified the United States Post 
Office that the Dutch East Indies would 
henceforth be known as the Netherland 
Indies, Dutch Guiana as Surinam, and 


the Dutch West Indies as Curacao. 

No reason for dropping the word has 
officially been given. Unofficially, 
some have suggested 
close to the German word “Deutsche” 
(German) as to be misleading. Others, 
looking back into fifteenth century history, 
say that today the Netherlanders still 
remember what others have forgotten— 
that the expression “Dutch” was first used 
derisively. Nearly every English and 
American idiomatic use of “Dutch” is 
regarded as spurious in the Netherlands. 
Examples easily called to mind are the ex- 
pressions “beat the Dutch,” “Dutch treat,” 
and “in Dutch.” Such phrases, it is 
believed, cast aspersions upon the char- 
acter and integrity of the Netherlanders. 


how- 


ever, that it is so 
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(Continued from page 1) 


COTTON STARTS ON ITS TRIP TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 
(From “The River,’’ Farm Security Administration movie) 


shipped cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, and 
lumber to the older countries. It was not 
until 1880 that the first boatloads of manu- 
factured articles crossed the Atlantic from 
west to east. Twenty years later only 16 
per cent of our total exports were in manu- 
factured or semimanufactured goods—to- 
day those categories include almost two- 
thirds of the total. 


Industrial Era 

The change in our foreign trade came 
gradually during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The World War gave in- 
dustrial development a tremendous boost. 
At the close of the war, agricultural prod- 
ucts had dropped from 80 per cent of our 
total foreign trade to 50 per cent—not be- 
cause we were selling less of them abroad, 
but because we were selling so much more 
manufactured goods than formerly. 

Last year half of all that the United 
States sold to other nations was composed 
of finished manufactured articles. Fac- 
tories turn out automobiles, tractors, type- 


writers, textiles, sewing machines, boots. 
fountain pens, false teeth, razor blades, 
electric refrigerators, and thousands of 


other articles, great and small, which find 
their way to foreign markets. An addi- 
tional 20 per cent of our exports were listed 
as “semimanufactures,”’ which means that 


they had been processed but not put into 
final form. Another 20 per cent of our 
total consisted of crude materials, 
such as cotton, copper. tobacco, and lumber, 
while the remaining 10 per cent was made 
up of raw foodstuffs and manufactured 
foods. Of course, foreign trade is highly 
important to the producers of these raw 
materials. The nation’s farmers sell half 
their cotton and two-fifths of their tobacco 
abroad. But, in comparison, agricultural 
shipments are small beside those of manu- 
factured goods. 

On the other hand, the United States 
buys more raw materials and raw foods in 
the world market than anything else. In 
fact, 32 per cent of our imports are listed 
as crude materials, such as rubber, tin, 
potash, wool, and wood pulp. Fourteen per 
cent are crude foodstuffs. Manufactured 
articles make up only 18 per cent of the 
total; semimanufactures, 21 per cent, and 
manufactured foods, 15 per cent. 


sales 


European Trade 


Every country seeks to have a ‘“favor- 
able” balance of trade at the end of the 
year; that is, to have sold more abroad 
than it bought. Europe provides the market 
which gives the United States a favorable 
balance. Last year we sold $1,356,000,000 
worth of goods to Europeans, and bought 
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“The difference between the cow and the 
milkman,” sneered the disgruntled customer, 
“is that the cow gives milk.” 

“Quite so,” said the milkman, “and another 
difference is that the cow doesn’t give credit.” 

—Edinburgh Dispatcu 

“Sorry, sir, but I’m all out of wild ducks. 
I could let you have a fine end of ham.” 

“Don’t kid me. How could I go home and 
say I shot an end of ham?” 

-The Santa Fe MaGazineE 





Mother: “I thought you were not going 
to play with that rough boy next door any 
more ?” 

Sonny: “I didn’t intend to, but today’s his 
birthday, and his father gave him a quarter 
to spend.” —SELECTED 

Sympathetic Lady: “And are you married, 
my good man?” 

Wanderer: “Certainly not, lady! Do you 
think I’d be relying on strangers for support 
if I had a wife?” —SELECTED 





Clerk in bookstore: “This 
half of your work for you.” 
Student: “Fine! I'll take two.’”’ —Kitty Kat 


book will do 


Farmer: “You must be brave to come down 
in a parachute in a 100-mile gale like this.” 

Stranger: “I didn’t come down in a para- 
chute. I went up with a tent.” —SELEcTED 

Even a worm has its good points. When 
it gets ready to turn it doesn’t hold out its 
hand and confuse you. —SELECTED 





Etiquette Expert: “It is wrong for a man 
to walk between the woman he is escorting 
and shop windows.” 

Practical Husband: “It may be wrong. But, 
oh boy, it’s smart.” —SELECTED 


First Businessman: “What time have you?” 

Second Businessman: “A quarter to.” 

F. B. M.: “Quarter to what?” 

S. B. M.: “Dunno. You see, times got so 
tough I had to lay off one of the hands.” 
—SELECTED 
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“I'M GETTING HIS NUMBER!” 


MOREY IN JUDGE 


only $843,600,000 worth of products from 
them. England is our best customer across 
the Atlantic—in the world, as a matter of 
fact—taking almost a third of all that the 
continent buys. Much of that is in raw 
materials; the United States sold 90 million 
dollars’ worth of raw cotton and 87 million 
dollars’ worth of tobacco to the British last 
year, But machinery, automobiles, metals. 
and petroleum ranked high in the list of 
exports to England. From the British we 
bought goods amounting to 202 million dol- 
lars last year, with manufactured textiles 
and whiskey heading the list, followed by 


machinery, other industrial products. and 
raw wool. 
We sold more than twice as much to 


France as we bought there. Our 164-million- 
dollar sales consisted largely of raw cotton 
and tobacco; only one-third of the total 
was in finished articles. The French bought 
a great many American automobiles, trucks 
buses, and tractors; house trailers, 
were popular. The French armament pro- 
gram called for large amounts of American 
pig iron and steel. Our purchases in France, 
however, were almost entirely of finished 
goods, since that country has few raw ma- 
terials to export. Textiles, clothing, jewels 
and other ornaments, wines and _ liquors, 
are included on our shopping list in France 

Germany's efforts to produce as much as 
possible of all that is needed 
within her borders have tended to 
cut down her trade with all coun- 
tries, and especially with the 
United States. Last year, never- 
theless, we sold the Germans 126 
million dollars’ worth of 
about 40 million less 
France, and bought 92 million 
dollars’ worth in return. As usual 
with European countries, raw cot- 
ton headed our list of exports, fol- 
lowed by copper, gasoline, oil, 
scrap iron, brass and bronze, to- 
bacco, and phosphate rock. Few 
American automobiles are sold in 
Germany, since that nation is try- 
ing to develop an automobile in- 
dustry of its own. Germany sold 
the United States six and one-half 
million dollars’ worth of potash 
last year, to make it the most im- 
portant commodity imported from 
the Germans Palm-kernel oil 
ranked second in the list of im- 
ports, while the candid camera 
craze boosted German cameras to 
third place 

Other European nations fol- 
lowed this same general pattern, although 
each of them has its specialties which find 
markets in America. The sell us 
watches and chocolate; the Czechs sell us 
shoes; the Scandinavian countries ship us 
lumber; the Netherlands sell us diamonds 
and flower bulbs. And all of them buy 
great quantities of the products of Ameri- 
can factories and farms. 


too, 


goods, 
than to 


Swiss 


Latin America 


We find a different situation when we 
examine our trade with the Latin American 
countries. They buy only half as much 
from us as do the nations of Europe. Yet 
they sell us more than they buy, and more 
than Europe sells us. They are in much 
the same position as the United States 
was during its early life. They have 
valuable natural resources, but no indus- 
trial machine to turn those resources into 
finished products. So they ship them to 
the United States and to Europe in ex- 
change for manufactured goods. 

Our exports to Latin America last year 
totaled $639,700,000, and our imports, 
$704,800,000. Mexico is our best customer 
below the Rio Grande, followed by Argen- 
tina, Cuba, and Brazil. Heavy machinery 
makes up a large portion of our sales to 
Latin American countries. They need con- 
struction equipment, drilling tools, tractors, 
other farm implements, mining machinery, 
railroad equipment, and so on. More than 
three-fifths of the total sales last year con- 
sisted of metals, machinery, and vehicles. 
Lard, wheat, rubber, textiles, paper, and 
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U. &. Leads World’s Foreign Trade 


wood products made up most of the other 
two-fifths. 

Each of the Latin American nations has 
certain products which are in great demand 
here. Mexico sells us large quantities of 
bananas, sisal, henequen, copper, and to- 
matoes. Cuba, which leads Latin America 
as a source of goods for the United States, 
sent 70 per cent of its 148-million-dollar 
total in cane sugar and molasses, with 
bananas, coffee, pineapples, avocados, and 
manganese high on the list. Argentina sold 
us an unusually large amount of foodstuffs 
last year, because the drought and the poli- 
cies of the AAA cut down our production 
For instance, the farmers of Argentina sold 
50 million dollars’ worth of corn in this 
country, three times as much as they sold 
here in 1936. Flaxseed, raw wool, h:des, 
and skins were included in the imports from 
Argentina. Brazil sells about a_ billion 
pounds of coffee in the United States every 
vear; last year’s shipments cost this country 
68 million dollars. Colombia, also, depends 
on coffee for its principal export to the 
United States. 


Trade with Asia 


Asia sold us more goods last year than 
any other continent, surpassing even Latin 
America. The total value of our imports 
from the Far East was $967,409,.000. Brit- 
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LOADING A FREIGHTER AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


DOUGLAS FROM GENDREAU 


ish Malaya, which sells us more than any 
country except Canada, shipped $235,000,- 
000 worth of crude rubber and tin alone. 
Japan, which sold $204,200,000 worth of 
goods here, sent half of it in raw silk, and 
a fourth in cheap manufactured articles. 
From the Dutch East Indies came rubber, 
tapioca, tea, palm oil, and sisal; from 
China, hides, skins, furs, raw wool, and 
textiles; from the British Indies, jute bur- 
lap, unmanufactured jute, crude rubber, and 
skins. 

The United States sold only $579,700,000 
worth of goods in Asia. Japan took almost 
half of the total in cotton, scrap iron, tin, 
copper, nonmetallic minerals. and semi- 
manufactured articles. Petroleum products, 
motor trucks, iron and steel made up most 
of our sales to China. 

Trade with our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, is very important to the United 
States. Canada buys more of our goods 
than any nation with the exception of Eng- 
land, and leads the list of nations from 
which we import goods. A thorough study 
of our relations with Canada is found in 
another article in this issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. 

Oceania, which includes Australia, New 
Zealand, and the islands in that region, 
bought only 98 million dollars’ worth of 
goods from the United States in 1937. 
Seventy-three million of this total went to 
Australia, in machinery, motor vehicles, 
petroleum, raw cotton, and tobacco. In 
return, Oceania sent us about 68 million 

(Concluded on page 2, column 4) 





